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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Macro-Economic Indicators 


Gross domestic product 
Per capita income 1/ 
Wholesale price index 
Money supply 

Domestic credit 


Government Economic Indicdtors 


Budget revenue and grants 
Budget expenditures 
Budgetary deficit 

Capital investment 
Official foreign debt 


Foreign Trade Indicators 


Exports (FOB) 

Imports (FOB) 

Trade balance 

Balance on current account 
Debt service/exports 


Commodity Production 


Diamond production 
Diamond export price average 
Diamond export value 


Coffee production 2/ 
Coffee export price average 
Coffee export value 


Timber production 
Sawn lumber production 
Timber export value 


Cotton production 
Cotton export price average 
Cotton export value 3/ 


Tobacco production 
Tobacco export value 


Exchange rates fluctuated widely over the past few years. 


$ million 
$ million 
1970 - 100 
$ million 
$ million 


million 
million 
million 
million 
million 


million 
million 
million 
million 


1000 carats 
$/carat 
$ million 


1000 tons 


$/pound 
$ million 


1000 m3 
1000 m3 
$ million 


1000 tons 


$/pound 
$ million 


1000 tons 
$ million 


2.8 
2.0e 


90 
86.6 
3.4 

-53 


17.6e 


28 
0.67 
13.4 


2.0 
2.2 


1976 


69.2 
75.4 
-6.2 


-37 


12.3e 


286 


Sa 
13.6 


14.3 
1.54 
15.1 


225 


719 
13 


41 
0.58 
LS cz 


2.4 
1.9 


1977-78 
% Change 


13 
10 
14 
5 
9 


<7 
-9 
47 
-4 
-43 


-4 


64 


13 
32 
8 


14 
-28 
-28 


LZ 
-9 


For comparative pur- 
poses, a single rate of $1.00 - 240 CFA has been used for all years. 


e - estimated; 1/ based on population of 2.2 million in 1978 and annual growth 
rate of 2.5%; 2/ metric tons; coffee, cotton, and tobacco are crop years (1977/7 


78); 3/ raw and processed. 





INTRODUCTION 


The Central African Empire continued to face pressing economic, fiscal and 
structural problems in 1978. Following a marked increase in export earnings 
in 1977 as a résult of timely forward coffee sales, exports declined by 
seven percent as prices returned to 1976 levels. Imports declined by nine 
percent largely as a result of transportation difficulties. Cotton, timber, 
and tobacco production increased moderately despite inadequate supplies of 
fertilizers and insecticides. The country's landlocked position and deter- 
iorating terms of trade also contributed to serious budget and balance of 
payments deficits. Due to critical liquidity problems, the foreign debt 
reached record proportions in 1978. 


The Government of the Central African Empire actively encourages foreign 
assistance and investment. The country.has a reasonably diversified resource 
base which includes mineral deposits and rich agricultural land supporting 
livestock, coffee, cotton, tobacco and timber production. Textile mills, 

a shoe factory, and automobile, motorcycle and wristwatch/clock assembly 
plants make up a small but growing industrial sector. Foreign assistance 
and investment finance major projects in the development of road, river, 

and air transport systems as well as projects in agriculture, education and 
health. Additional funding by international organizations and foreign 
governments for highway construction was announced in 1978 which should pro- 
vide some sales and contracting opportunities for American and other for- 
eign firms. The exploitation of the Bakouma uranium reserves continues to 
be delayed due to difficulties in planning and financing. The $400 million 
project will require substantial inputs of foreign expertise and equipment. 


French and other European interests play a dominant role in the CAE conmer- 
cial, industrial and financial sectors. This role, coupled with the language 
barrier inthis French-speaking country and a general profile of under-devel- 
opment, limits U.S. market penetration. However, opportunities exist for 
expanded sales and investment. American products and technology are highly 
respected. The CAE Government actively encourages foreign trade and invest- 
ment contributing to the country's development, and offers liberal invest- 
ment incentives. American firms having a realistic and flexible perspective, 
should be able to conduct business successfully in the Central African Empire. 


Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 


Agriculture, animal husbandry, and forestry employ 85 percent of the 
economically active population and represent 34 percent of GDP. Coffee, 
tobacco, and cotton production are important foreign exchange earners while 
manioc, sorghum, peanuts, millet and sesame make up the diet of most Central 
Africans. 


Cotton and coffee account for 50 percent of export earnings from non-UDEAC* 
countries. Cotton is cultivated on some 135,000 hectares and is the primary 


*UDEAC: Customs Union of Central African States: Includes: CAE, Gabon, 
Cameroun, and. Congo. 





source of income for 270,000 farming families. Cultivation is generally on 
units of less than one hectare and is interspersed with subsistance crops. 
Output increased by 13 percent in 1978 after a 30 percent drop in the 1976/ 
1977 harvest. Prices to the producer have risen steadily since 1975, but 
plant diseases, inadequate supplies of fertilizers and insecticides, and 
inefficiency in the farm to market system have encouraged small farmers 

to emphasize subsistence farming. As a result, cotton production has fallen 
from a high of 58,000 tons in 1969/70 to 32,000 tons at the close of 1978. 


Coffee production was up 6.5 percent in 1978 after a 1977 decline of 12 
percent. Production is concentrated on large plantations, most of which 
are owned by foreign exporters, The plantations are well managed and have 
yields as high as 1,000 kg/ha. Although export prices have dropped drama- 
tically from $3.07 a pound in early 1977 to last year's 60 cents a pound, 
producer prices have been stabilized at 42 cents a pound to encourage plan- 
ters to maintain and increase production levels. The European Development 
Fund (EDF), French Aid Program (FAC) and local banks are financing a 
comprehensive $5.6 million project to promote increased small-scale coffee 
producers. 


Tobacco production and processing is assuming increasing importance in the 
CAE economy. Production figures for 1977 and 1978 stood at 2,700 tons with 
most tobacco being processed locally at facilities run by the French-owned 
Regie des Tabacs through a joint venture with the CAE Government. 


Fifty percent of CAE animal protein consumption is filled by domestic live- 
stock production. Available data estimate the livestock population at 
900,000 head of cattle, 850,000 head of sheep and goats, 262,000 swine and 
1.4 million foul. The CAE Government, in conjunction with IBRD, EDF and 
USAID assistance programs, has pursued projects tc improve and expand pro- 
duction. Programs in land management, health and breeding, the settlement 
of nomadic herdsmen, and disease control have been implemented in an effort 
to reduce imports from Chad and Cameroun, and to reach self-sufficiency in 
beef and poultry production by the mid-1980s. Approximately 100,000 head 
of cattle were slaughtered in 1978 representing 50 percent of consumption. 
The UNDP, Peace Corps, and AID have promoted fish culture projects oriented 
toward fulfilling quality protein needs in rural areas. 


Mining 


Mining activity in the CAE centers almost entirely in the diamond sector. 
Production has been on the decline in recent years as easily recoverable 
alluvial deposits by artisanal methods have diminished. Diamond exports in 
1974 totaled 349,000 carats compared with 284,000 carats in 1978. Export 
earnings, however, have increased in recent years as a result of steadily 
rising world market prices. 


American investment in the CAE is concentrated in the diamond sector. 

Diamond Distributers International (DDI) of New York operates the domestic 
diamond cutting industry through a mixed enterprise with the CAE government. 
This partnership, the Comptoir National du Diamont, is allocated five percent 





of raw diamond production and is the exclusive processer of gem quality 
diamonds in the country. 


Uranium deposits at Bakouma have proven reserves of 671,000 tons of ore. 

In 1975, a joint mining company, Uranium Centrafricain (URCA) was established 
with the joint participation of the CAE Government (one third), ALUSUISSE 
(one third), Compagnie Francaise des Mines d'Uranium (one sixth) and the 
French Atomic Energy Commission (one sixth). URCA feasibility studies 
estimate that $400 million will be required to establish a mining proces- 
sing operation at Bakouma. To date, implementation of the project has 

been delayed by insufficient financing, the question of profitability given 
world market prices, and poor transportation links. 


In 1975, A U.S. Geological Survey satellite discovered a magnetic anomaly 
located in the center of the CAE. The "Bangui Anomaly" suggests the 
existence of heavy metal deposits, although possibly at great depth. A 
more extensive analysis of the country's geological deposits remains to be 
done, including an aeromagnetic survey and specific mineral research. 
American Continental Oil (CONOCO), which has petroleum concessions in the 
CAE and Chad, has conducted seismological and aeromagnetic surveys in the 
north. Limestone deposits of some eight million tons located in the Fatima and 
Bobassa regions are of sufficient quality to justify the construction of a 
cement plant. UNDP financed feasibility studies indicate that an investment 
of $14 million would be required to establish such a plant. 


Forestry 


Approximately 3.4 million hectares are covered in dense forest of which 
2.7 million hectares are exploitable. The timber industry is operated 

by French, Romanian, and Yugoslavian firms in joint ventures with the Gov- 
ernment. Timber is harvested under concession on 1.2 million hectares of 
forest land. Production and export difficulties include: long distances 
and time consuming transport down the Oubangui River to Brazzaville, then 
by rail to the port at Pointe Noire, and the competitive disadvantage of 
CAE timber vis-a-vis woods of Asian origin which benefit from more favor- 
able transport tariffs and thus sell at lower prices on the European mar- 
ket. Since the Oubangui is navigable only seven to eight months per year, 
timber exports must be shipped during this period and stocked in Brazza- 
ville pending final sale. These delays adversely effect sale prices due 
to timber quality deterioration. Despite the foregoing, 1978 showed fur- 
ther gains in timber production and exports. Production rose to over 
350,000 cubic meters, and exports of logs totalled 135,000 cubic meters 
while sawn lumber exports were 95,000 cubic meters. Increased felling was 
due to an unusually long dry season, higher world market prices and improved 
yields as a result of FAC financed applied research. Foreign firms such as 
CAROMBOIS and LOROMBOIS, both mixed CAE-Romanian companies, are intensify- 
ing their investments which bodes well for continued development of the 
forestry sector. 





Industry 


Agricultural and forestry product processing represent the bulk of manufac- 
turing activity. Smaller import substitution industries include a small 
automobile assembly plant, a fruit juice cannery, a shoe factory, a cig- 
arette and cigar factory, and a watch and clock assembly plant. Primary 
manufacturing facilities are a French-owned brewery and soft drink bottling 
plant and government-owned textile mills. . Although industrial output has 
increased gradually in recent years, it has not reached capacity levels. 


Cotton fabric production was up slightly after a drop of one third in 1977. 
Beer and soft drink production also increased and should rise markedly 

in 1979 with the completion of plant expansion this spring. A new car 
assembly plant (GACOAO), producing the Citroen line of small pick-up trucks 
and passenger cars was completed in 1978. The plant expects to increase 
production from 120 vehicles in 1978 to 150 in 1979 and up to 800 per year 
by 1985. Production will be marketed locally and will also be exported to 
Zaire, Congo, Cameroun and Chad. Construction of a tannery to produce shoe 
leather is to begin in 1979 by the Societe Centrafricaine de Cuir (CENTRACUIR). 
Manufactured, assembled and processed goods have liberal access to the 
combined market of 12 million consumers of the UDEAC countries. 


Transportation 


The poor state of road and river transport internally and to outside markets 
is a primary brake on CAE economic development and commerce. The road net- 
work of some 22,000 km includes 11,000 km of trunk roads of which only 300 km 
are paved. Most trunk roads are laterite, the remaining 11,000 km are made 
up of unmaintained tracks in rural areas. Foreign donors have encouraged 

and cooperated with the Government to improve the road system. The Bangui- 
Damara road has recently been repaved through EDF financing. The World Bank, 
the African Development Fund, and the Kuwait Fund have committed $25 million 
to pave the 90-mile Bangui-Bossembele road beginning by 1980. The FAC has 
provided credits for work on the Pissa-Bouchea, M'Baiki-Mongoumba and Nola- 
Berberati-Gambola roads. The Bangui-Bossembele road is an important link 

on the surface route to Cameroun and will take pressure off the river trans- 
port system for moving freight into and out of the country. Other road pro- 
jects will tie in with river access into and out of the country and will inm- 
prove internal movement of agricultural products to urban centers for local 
consumption or export. Exploitation of the Bakouma uranium reserves will 
require paving the Pakouma-Berberati road. Visits by Iraqi government repre- 
sentatives to discuss the financing of this $20 million project have resulted 
in an initial commitment of $1 million with remaining credits still under dis- 
cussion. 


The river transport system carries sixty-five percent of all imports and ex- 
ports. It was operated by foreign interests until 1974, when the CAE Govern- 
ment nationalized the system and established the Agence Centrafricaine de 
Communications Fluviales (ACCF). The ACCF has experienced managerial problems 
which have resulted in deteriorating equipment, financial difficulties and 
declining traffic volume. To alleviate these problems, efforts 

are now being made to increase Operating capacity. An investment program 

has been implemented with the assistance of the EDF and FAC 





to modernize and repair equipment as well as to improve and expand port 
infrastructure. The Government has also approached foreign firms concerning 
the establishment of a mixed enterprise in an effort to attract managerial 
and technical expertise and additional financing. 


A study of the feasibility of building a port at Mongoumba situated below 
the Zinga rapids and accessible throughout the entire year is currently 
underway. The establishment of a port there would be followed by the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Lobaye River to Mongoumba, and improvement 
of the M'baiki-Mongoumba road which connects with the already paved M'Baiki 
Bangui road. The result would be year-round movement of imports and exports 
through Mongoumba to and from Pointe Noire. 


The GOCAE has for some time envisaged the establishment of a rail link 

with the sea through the Trans-Gabon network via Cameroun, Congo and Gabon. 
Studies have been carried out by the Japanese, Romanians, Yugoslavians 

and most recently by UDEAC. In the absence of concrete evidence of economic 
feasibility and financing, there is little to suggest that such a project will 
come to fruition. 


Bangui has direct air links with most neighboring countries as well as with 
France and the Soviet Union. The internal airline, Centrafrique Air, 
operates irregularly due to high maintenance costs and irregular demand. The 
air traffic control system and radio-navigation systems at Bangui's M'Poko 
Airport and at smaller airfields outside the Capital are government operated 
with assistance from French and West German technical experts. 


Tourism 


The CAE's broad, unspoiled savannas and dense tropical rain forest are rich 
in natural beauty and wildlife, and represent the country's primary tourist 
attraction. Foreign investors have expressed interest in promoting hunting 
and photographic safaris, but inadequate hotel facilities in the interior 
and the poor state of the road system have hindered development of the in- 
dustry. The capital, Bangui, has three large and comfortable hotels with 

a fourth under construction. The new hotel is being constructed and financed 
by South African interests and will be managed by Intercontinental. 


Energy 


Bangui's electricty needs are provided by two hydroelectric plants at Boali 
having a capacity totalling 18,750 kw and a back-up thermal plant. Eight 
thermal plantsare located at secondary centers and have a total capacity of 
4,000 kw. A project to expand thermal generating capacity in Bangui and at 
secondary plants in the interior was postponed from 1978 to 1980 due to 
insufficient financing. 


The CAE receives petroleum products from Gabon under commercial arrangements 
and from Iraq under a loan/grant agreement signed in 1976. Importation of 
petroleum has been irregular since the nationalizations of foreign company 
interests in 1974. Due to payment difficulties with the Congo, and the 





slowiown in the river transport network, imports have increasingly come over- 
land via Cameroun. As a result of increasing costs, retail prices have 

risen three times since April 1978. Shortages are common in Bangui and consid- 
erably more sevére outside the capital. 


Inflation 


Reliable estimates of the rate of inflation are difficult to determine due 

to limited data on overall price developments. Two available indices are for 
consumer prices which reflect household consumption of expatriates in Bangui 
and wholesale prices which provide some indication of consumer price move- 
ment but include gasoline, natural gas and other items imported for industrial 
use. The wholesale price index rose sharply in 1978 as a result of higher 
prices for fuel, electricity, and industrial products. The overall increase 
for the year is estimated at 14 percent. Retail price data are only avail- 
able for the first quarter of 1978 showing an increase of 2.4 percent. After 
an increase of 11.5 percent in 1977, this quarterly figure would suggest a 
sharp rise overall of over 10 percent for 1978. These estimates are particu- 
larly noteworthy in light of government price and wage control efforts. 
Retail and wholesale price increases are limited by profit margin controls 
which are fixed at 20 percent at the wholesale level and 35 percent at the 
retail level. In the case of certain staple commodities, permissible profit 
margins are limited to 5-10 percent at the wholesale level and 10-15 percent 
at the retail level. 


Wages were stable through 1978 and had been fixed since mid-1974 for civil 
servants, business and industry employees and minimum wage earners. A sub- 
stantial increase in the minimm wage, which came into effect in February 
1979, should move price indices even higher for the year. 


Foreign Trade 


With exports down seven percent and imports down nine percent, a positive 
trade balance of $5 million is estimated for 1978. Total export value is 
estimated to have declined to $84 million and imports to $79 million. The 
decline in exports was primarily due to reduced coffee prices, while trans- 
portation difficulties explain the lower volume of imports reaching the 
CAE market. 


Imports are largely made up of industrial and consumer goods: motor vehicles, 
industrial machinery, electrical products, beverages and processed food 

items. The CAE's leading trading partner is France with a 43 percent share 

of total imports and 53 percent of non-UDEAC imports. The FRG, Japan, 
Belgium/Luxembourg and the U.S. are also primary suppliers but enjoy much 

more modest percentages of the market, from 2.5 percent to 5.4 percent. 

France is also the CAE's primary customer absorbing 61 percent of her exports. 
Belgium/Luxembourg is second with 14 percent and the U.S. third with 3 percent - 
made up entirely of diamonds. 





Further decline in the export value of cotton is expected for 1979, but 
coffee and tobacco exports should improve and diamond exports are predicted 
to rise by 20 percent. Together, these increases should push total exports 
up by 10 percent. Imports are expected to increase by an even greater 
margin as depleted inventories are stocked and investments in fixed assets 
expand. 


The services balance for 1978 is estimated at minus $51 million, up marginal- 
ly from a $49 million deficit in 1977 and up sharply from the 1976 figure of 
$32 million. Freight and insurance represent more than one third of the 
services deficit while transport and private and government services consti- 
tute other major components. The deficit on services in 1978 was offset by 
a lower out-flow of private transfers for a reduced current account deficit 
of $50 million from $52.5 million in 1977. Despite improvement on the 
current account, a drop in net capital inflow of 50 percent or $8.5 million, 
resulted in an overall deficit in the balance of payments of $4.9 million. 


Government Finances and Economic Activities 


In 1979, the CAE will continue to face pressing economic, fiscal and struc- 
tural problems. The economic and fiscal picture at the end of 1978 was 
marked by an IMF estimated $21 million budget deficit and a $4.9 million hba- 
lance of payments deficit. Treasury arrears stood at some $58 million, 
equivalent to over three quarters of annual receipts. The CAE's landlocked 
position and deteriorating transportation links to the outside world contri- 
buted to its developmental woes and to a drop in exports and imports of 7 per- 
cent and 9 percent, respectively. The GDP was up by a meager 2 percent, and 
an estimated 10 percent increase in damestic prices further reflected the ten- 
uous economic situation. Revenue shortfalls totaling $4.5 million further 
aggravated the critical fiscal situation in 1978. 


Receipts fell short of budget estimates by $4.5 million primarily due to 
enforcement difficulties in the collection of income, business, turnover 

and import taxes. Foreign grants totaled only $6.6 million of the $9 mil- 
lion anticipated. In an effort to correct revenue shortfalls, a one-time 
levy on company reserves was applied which yielded less than half of an anti- 
Ccipated $2 million. 

While overall receipt actuals were below estimates, efforts to contain rising 
expenditures stayed within budget estimates. Government salaries, which annually 
have increased at an average rate of 12 percent since 1974, represented 

51 percent of expenditures in 1978. During the period, outlays for materials 
and supplies dropped substantially from 21 percent to 16 percent. Capital 
outlays and public debt expenditures, however, increased from 40 to 50 
percent to $11 million and $12 million respectively. Overall, general admin- 
istration followed by education and defense made up the largest current 
expenditure categories. 


Foreign debt is estimated to have reached $9lmillion in 1978, rising by close 
to 50 percent from 1974. Much of the debt is accounted for by foreign gov- 
ernment loans, principally from Yugoslavia which financed the hydroelectric 
development at Boali. Loans from private financial institutions include 





some $15 million from South African institutions for hotel and housing con- 
struction. Loans from international organizations and suppliers' credits 
make up for the remainder. 


The CAE Five-Year Development Plan for 1976-80 outlines a proposed $570 
million investment program. The plan focuses upon: (a) creation of mar- 
keting and transportation infrastructure; (b) creation of skilled labor in 
technical and vocational fields; (c) research and extension programs in 
agriculture and animal husbandry; and (d) piece-meal investments in indus- 
try, mining and tourism. As the Government finds itself strapped for funds, 
projects in the development plan will become increasingly available for 
foreign financing (e.g. African Development Fund, IDA and Kuwait Fund finan- 
cing of the $25 million Bangui-Bossembele road project). As planning in the 
CAE is a highly tentative process, the current plan should be viewed as a 
guide to general priorities and a useful shopping list for potential in- 
vestors rather than a strict schedule. 


Foreign Investment Policy 


The investment code of the Central African Empire provides liberal tax and 
tariff benefits for foreign investment considered essential to the economic 
development of the country. The Government encourages investment to further 
development in the mining, agricultural, industrial and tourism sectors. 
Efforts to broaden the concentration of foreign investment from traditional 
sources (e.g. France) are apparent, and labor intensive projects which afford 
training opportunities receive special consideration. Labor costs are low, 
and in joint venture arrangements, the Government can be expected to pro- 
vide inputs such as land and utilities. Foreign concessions include: exemp- 
tion from duties and taxes on production and profits for up to five years; 
the right to write-off amortization against taxes after the initial tax 
holiday; preferential access to utilities; long-term tax stabilization on 
major capital investments; and general assurances of legal, economic and 
financial security. 


During the past several years, Government investment practices have not 

been entirely consistent with stated policy as nationalizations, expropriations 
and revocations of concessionary rights and tax advantages have occurred. 

A nationalization dispute which began with the expropriation of the sub- 
sidiaries of two American petroleum companies has not yet been resolved 
despite several bilateral discussions. The CAE Government is in arrears on 

a $7 million Export-Import Bank loan for General Telephone and Electronic's 
construction of a microwave telecommunications system. Initial payments were 
made in 1975, but none thereafter. A tentative rescheduling agreement between 
EXIM Bank ani the CAE Government was reached in 1977. Due to complications 
arising in the text of the final agreement, it has yet to be signed by the two 
parties. There are also unresolved investment, operation and tax questions 
regarding other firms, both French and American. In negotiating an investment 
contract, government representatives may agree to provisions which later prove 
to be untenable. Potential investors should establish that all parties clear- 
ly understand the duties, rights and obligations which have been agreed upon. 





OPIC's political risk insurance can be issued for direct investment and for 
engineering and construction projects. A U.S. - CAE agreement on investment 
guarantees has been in effect since January 1, 1965. There is no double 
taxation in the agreement and free capital repatriation is assured. There 
are no exchange.controls as local currency is fully convertible to French 
francs. 


Foreign Investment 


Total foreign investment in the CAE is estimated at between $120 and $130 
million. French interests make up $80 million of this total followed by 
Portuguese interests of $14 million and U.S. and Belgian investments of 
some $7 million each. Yugoslavia, Romania, Israel, Greece and Switzerland 
have lesser investments in the country. Twenty-five percent of foreign 
investment is in the conmercial export-import sector and is divided equally 
between Portuguese and French interests. Another 20 percent is in forestry 
with France providing two-thirds and Romania and Yugoslavia sharing the re- 
mainder. U.S., Israeli, and Belgian diamond interests account for 14 percent 
of foreign investment. Other foreign interests include banking, a brewery, 
small industry and hotel-tourisn. 


The bulk of U.S. investment is in the diamond industry. Diamond Distributors 
International's $6 million interests include a buying office and a diamond 


cutting factory which is jointly owned in a mixed enterprise with the govern- 
ment. Smaller U.S. investments are in tourism, a cigar factory, and petrol- 
eum exploration. 


U.S. Sales Possibilities 


American consumer goods are at a disadvantage in the CAE due to European con- 
trol of the commercial system, long-standing preferences for French-made 
goods, and costly and infrequent shipping from the U.S. to African ports ser- 
vicing Bangui. In an effort to improve the operation of a number of state-run 
enterprises in river transport, cotton production/processing and energy, the 
government seeks foreign private investment and expertise. In certain cases, 
foreign investors may be able to acquire up to a 45 percent interest and tech- 
nical and managerial control. Should substantial inputs of capital for the 
expansion and renovation of existing facilities be forthcoming, sales oppor- 
tunities for construction equipment, barges, and textile machinery will in- 
crease. Continued expansion in the agricultural sector and in local industry 
should provide a market for appropriate capital goods. American expertise 

in tobacco, livestock, cotton, timber and coffee production is well respected. 
Opportunities exist for sales of fertilizers, insecticides, seed, and agri- 
cultural and processing equipment. U.S. manufactured timber-handling and 
construction equipment are already in use in the CAE. Given the government's 
financial difficulties, foreign suppliers to public enterprises are generally 
expected to arrange or provide concessionary payment terms or credits for 
large-scale purchases. 


Successful penetration of the CAE market depends upon the ability to do 
business in French, the official and business language of the country. 





Firms sending representatives should translate all correspondence and docu- 
ments to be used in local presentations into French prior to arrival. The 
average cost for a local interpreter is $75 per day. Americans are required 
to have visas to enter the CAE. Firms intending to send representatives 
should notify the CAE Embassy in Washington as far in advance as possible. 
Companies interested in the CAE can obtain further information from the 
Department of State and the Department of Commerce district offices. 

Current economic and commercial information may also be obtained at the 
American Embassy in Bangui. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 1979—281-058/114 





